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to Toe made, a moistened sheepskin is spread on a marble
table, and over this the dough is extended with a rolling-
pin, supported on two guide-rules. The crust is then
transferred over the plaster mould by lifting it upon the
skin; for it wants tenacity to bear raising by itself. When
the piece is to be fashioned on the lathe, a lump of the
dough is thrown on the centre of the horizontal wooden
disc, and turned into form as directed in treating stone-
ware, only it must be left much thicker than in its finished
state. After it dries to a certain degree on the plaster
mould, the workman replaces it on the lathe, by moisten-
ing it on its base with a wet sponge, and finishes its form
with an iron tool. A good workman at Sevres makes no
more than from fifteen to twenty porcelain plates in a day,
whereas an English potter with two boys makes from one
thousand to one thousand two hundred plates of stoneware
in the same time. The pieces which are not round are shaped
in plaster moulds, and finished by hand. When the articles
are very large, as washhand-basins, salads, etc., a flat cake is
spread above a skin on the marble slab, which is then applied
to the mould with the sponge, as for plates; and they are
finished by hand.

" The projecting pieces, such as handles, beaks, spouts,
and ornaments, are moulded and adjusted separately; and
are cemented to the bodies of chinaware with slip, or
porcelain dough thinned with water. In fact, the mechani-
cal processes with porcelain and the finer stoneware are
substantially the same, only they require more time and
greater nicety. The least defect in the fabrication, the
smallest bit added, an unequal pressure, the cracks of the
moulds, although well repaired, and seemingly effaced in
the clay shape, reappear after it is baked. The articles